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2 | Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 


WORKERS ARE DOING 


How We Started the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in Syria 

The following account of the way in which the 
first Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in Syria was started by a fifteen-year-old Syrian 
boy, Toufik Harari, is sent to Our Fourfooted 
Friends at the request of Mrs. Belle W. Gilman 
of Farmington, Maine. Mrs. Gilman says: 

“T found this Syrian family a most remarkable 
one, the father a teacher of Hebrew then, now an 
evangelist; the mother with the manners of a 
princess, a Bible reader in Beyrout for thirty 
years; two boys in the preparatory school for the 
Syrian Protestant College; and a dear little girl, 
Adele, now in an English school at Beyrout. The 
native tongue of these children is, of course, 
Arabic, and you will be surprised at the fluent 
English, interpolated as it is with the Eastern 
idiom and manner of expression.’”’ This is Toufik 
Harari’s story: | 

‘¢Three years ago, after leaving the church in 
Beyrout, on my first communion day, three Ameri- 
can ladies and an English gentleman came among 
the many friends around me, shook my hand and 
expressed to me their best wishes. I was then a 
boy fifteen years old, and liked these strangers 
for their great civility and kindness. They were 
tourists coming over to the Holy«Land to see the 
places where the Master’s feet have once trodden. 
On our way home mother asked them to come in 
and take a cup of coffee, according to our Ori- 
ental customs. They assented, and they seemed 
very glad to enter an Eastern house in Syria. 
We soon entered into great friendship, but I 
always spoke most to Mrs. Belle W. Gilman, the 
founder and one of the officers of the Farmington 
(Maine) Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. I was very much interestedin her. After she 
went to America she continued to correspond with 
me. In her letters to me she wrote about the 
humane societies in the United States and about 
her own. She sent to me also the autobiograph- 
ical sketches of Mr. Angell of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and other humane books ; also numbers of Our 
Fourfooted Friends and Our Dumb Animals. I 
my childhood, mother at home taught us that 
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“my way to college every morning. 


cruelty to harmless living creatures is a crime. 
She always brought us pets. The seeds of mercy 
were planted in us. 

‘‘T thought much over Mrs. Gilman’s letters on 
I wondered 
if we could not make a stir in my beloved country, 
Syria. We do not have a Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals in this land, although 
in Palestine there are Bands of Mercy in the mis- 
sion schools. Cruelty prevails, and people laugh 
if they see any person scolding another for being 
cruel to ananimal. People here are kinder to the 
animals than other nations. We do not have 
docking or check reins and some other things, 
but we have overworking and other few things, as 
plucking the small birds, throwing stones at cats 
and dogs, beating harshly the animals, and last 
and worst of all, leaving an animal in the wilder- — 
ness to starve alone, without food or shelter, 
when it gets old or sick and when the owner is not 
in need of it any more. Most drivers who own 
carriages are usually kind and merciful. Hired 
coachmen are careless and very cruel. There are 
many good-hearted persons who despise cruelty 
but are ashamed or proud to stop others from 
being cruel. Others say, ‘Cruelty rules because 
there is no education.’ 

“Once I confessed to a friend of mine what. 
was in my mind. He liked the idea, and we both 
agreed to start a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. We informed Rev. Dr. Bliss, 
president of our Alma Mater (the Syrian Prot- 
estant College). He was greatly pleased, and 
encouraged us to start at once. Four professors 
and sixteen students joined us, and a society was 
organized with a constitution. We were very 
much laughed at, and students for fun gave us the 
name ‘ Animals’ Society.’ The work went on, but 
many prophesied that it will soon stop. This 
year the members were not very many, because 
some of them did not return to college, but we 
continued holding our meetings every month. 
We held the first anniversary of our Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals on January 
21, 1905, in the Young Men’s Christion Associa- 
tion rooms of our college. There were represent- 
atives of all the college clubs and fraternities, 
with their colors and badges. It was a splendid 
meeting, and the music was first rate. ) 

‘‘Miss Gardner, principal of the Jewish Mission 
School for Girls, introduced me to the Hon. Mrs. 
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Drummond Hay, wife of 
the British consul gen- 
eral in Beyrout. This 
lady was longing to see 
a humane society flour- 
ishing in Syria. I called 
on her with Mr. Weld, 
president. of our So- 
ciety for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 
All the time we spoke 
about managing the 
work. She suggested 
that we should do 
nothing but start Bands 
of Mercy in_ schools 
and spread humane edu- 
cation in the Orient. 
Miss Appia started such 
bands in her mission 
schools in Kfar Shima, 
near Beyrout, so did Miss Gardner. The govern- 
ment will not help us, nor will it in the future; 
besides, there are a great many who disapprove of 
our work. We are acommittee of young men, but 
we will continue to work faithfully together, 
although many think us crazy, for it is a duty 
and service we must render to our country. This 
was written as a favor to my faithful friend, Mrs. 
Gilman, who takes great interest in our Syrian 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


work. 9 
“TouFIK HarARI, 


“Secretary of the S. P. C. A. 
“‘Beyrout, Syria, August 2, 1905.” 


Law Against Docking Horses 


It is encouraging to learn that at the convention 
of humane societies of the state of New York, to 
be held at Rochester this month, the chief topic of 


discussion # expected to be the proposed law 


against the ownership of docked horses. As we 
understand it, the New York societies are trying 
to get a law similar to that in force in Colorado, 
which not only forbids the docking of horses, but 
required all owners of docked horses when the law 
went into effect to register their horses, and im- 
poses a penalty upon any one who has possession 
of an unregistered docked horse. This undoubt- 
edly is the law that will in time be passed by all the 


BLIND AND A STRAY. 


This little blind female Spitz, a homeless dog, was in a pitiable 
condition when brought to the League a few weeks ago. Now 
she is healthy and happy, the special pet of the matron, and will 
probably be a permanent inmate. 


states. Here in Massa- 
chusetts it is notorious 
that docking is contin- 
ually being done, but the 
difficulty of getting con- 
victions under the pres- 
cot law is very great. 
Moreover, horse dealers 
have so completely con- 
vinced themselves that 
the majority of buyers 
want horses docked that 
most of the horses 
brought here for sale 
ure docked before they 
arrive. We do not 
believe that this demand 
for docked horses really 
exists, particularly in 
view of the fact that the 
English, influenced by 
the ideas of King Edward, are beginning to give 
up docking, but the majority of people who buy 
horses take them as they come, and if the animals 
are otherwise desirable do not particularly care 
whether they are docked or not. What is needed, 
in Massachusetts as well as in New York, is a law 
that will represent advanced humane opinion on 
this subject. The New York Veterinary Medical 
Society at its meeting in 1904 adopted a resolution 
declaring that ‘‘the operation of docking the tail 
of the horse as a mere gratification of a fad by some 
owners of horses is both cruel and unwarranted.” 


A Hospital for Animals in London 


A most encouraging report of the work of Our 
Dumb Friends’ League of London is given in a 
recent issue of the Animals’ Friend. Since last 
February five more ambulances for horses have 
been purchased and assigned to different districts 
by the league, so that the number of ambulances 
now maintained by the society is thirty-eight, cov- 
ering a large part- of the city. Of more novel 
interest is the announcement that quarters have 
been obtained for the long talked of ‘** Animals’ 
Hospital.”” The building selected has been used 
as a livery stable and therefore requires very little, 
if any, alteration to adapt it to its new purpose, the 
arrangement of stalls lending itself readily to divi- 


sion into wards. As soon as a maintenance fund 
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is secured large enough to warrant the managers 
in beginning work the hospital will be opened to 
the public. A hospital for animals, a free clinic, 
adequate ambulance service, — with all this Our 
Dumb Friends’ League has reason to be proud of 
With: the example thus set before us 
across the water, perhaps the time will come when 


its record. 


we may hope to see something of the sort done 
even here in Boston. 


Drinking Fountains in New Orleans 


Through the efforts of the local Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the city of New 
Orleans has been provided with an increased 
There 
distributed 
throughout the city, and at least as many more are 
required. ‘The society is inviting subscriptions to 
a special fund for this purpose, but in New Or- 


leans, as elsewhere, public opinion moves very 


number of drinking troughs for animals. 


are now twenty-six such troughs 


slowly in all matters pertaining to the humane 
treatment of animals. No city is better provided 
than is Philadelphia with drinking troughs for 
horses, and these troughs are so low that dogs 
and cats can easily drink from them. It is an in- 
teresting fact, however, that the great majority of 
the drinking troughs are in front of beer saloons 
and have been placed there by, znd are maintained 
at the expense of the owners of the saloons, who 
find that ‘* it helps trade.” 
are in one instance doing for suffering animals 
what the friends of humane work have not been 
able to do. 


Thus the forces of evil 


A City Hospital Cares for a Wounded Dog 


As civilization progresses and people generally 
come to a realizing sense of the rights of animals, 
no doubt cities will be well provided with hospitals 
for the treatment of sick and injured animals, just 
as they now are with hospitals for human beings. 
Meanwhile it is interesting to find that the sur- 
geons of at least one hospital for human beings 
do not think it beneath their dignity to.administer 
to the needs of a wounded dog. On August 13 a 
fine St. Bernard belonging to Louis Stellman of 
Sheepshead Bay got into a fight with another dog at 
Coney Island, and was so badly injured that it was 
thought he would have to be killed. His owner, how- 
ever, decided to save him if possible, and there be- 
ing no other aid at hand took him to the Coney 
Island Reception Hospital. After some persua- 


sion,—the New York Times of August 14 tells the 
story,—Drs. Morris and Clay took charge of the 
case, administered an anesthetic, sewed up the 
wounds, and at last accounts it was expected that 
the patient would recover. 


Raising the Standard for Working Horses 

The Salt Lake City Tribune says that B. B. 
Mann, humane officer of that city, has called for 
a more rigid enforcement of the law against the 
use of lame and worn-out horses, and has asked 
the citizens to co-operate with him in his effort to 
raise the standard of working horses. According 
to the Tribune, lame, broken-down and worn-out 
horses have long been an eyesore to travellers 
passing through Salt Lake, as well as to residents 
of the city, and many complaints have been made 
of late with regard to the condition of the animals 
driven to cabs and livery outfits. Mr. Mann has 
hit on a happy phrase, and it is to be hoped that 
his example will be followed in all large cities 
where disabled horses are kept at work. Here in 
Boston, for instance, there ought to be a standard 
established by properly appointed inspectors with 
good veterinary knowledge, and when horses are © 
found under that standard they should be taken 
from the owners and humanely disposed of. A 
law permitting the officers of humane societies to 
do this is in force in Maine and Ohio, and has 
produced good results. More important than all, 
perhaps, is it that the public be educated to the 
point where cruelty will not be tolerated, and if 
the standard of horses is once raised so that none 
but sound, healthy, well-fed animals are allowed to 
be driven on the streets the abominable traffic in 
broken-down horses will be a thing of the past. 


Humane Workers in the Philippines 


Those who have visited the Philippines are 
agreed that there is great need of humane work 
among the natives, who are by nature and custom 
almost habitually cruel to animals. For this rea- 
son it is encouraging to learn that the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty, recently organized at 
Manila, with Miss Anna L. Ide as president, has 
already one hundred and fourteen members, includ- 
ing Americans, English, Spanish and Filipinos, and 
has over $1,500 in the treasury. The society will 
evidently devote special attention to educational - 
work. Books, pamphlets and leaflets will be dis- 
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tributed, and an effort will be made, with the 
promised assistance of the commissioner of edu- 
cation, to have humane education made a part of 
the regular course of teaching in the public 
schools. 


A Boy Hero 


What a brave and clear-headed boy can do in 
an emergency is well demonstrated by the follow- 
ing story taken from the Boston Globe of Septem- 
ber 7 ; 

Allen Cull, a ten-year-old Brighton boy, rushed 
into a barn set on fire by lightning, last evening, 
in the rear of 163 North Beacon street, Brighton, 
and, though half-blinded by the smoke, the flames 
above him threatening any moment to part the 
flooring of the second story, he cut the rope that 
held a horse in stall and led the animal out of the 
open door, which had been battered down in the 
mean while by several men. The heroic act of 
the boy, which the crowd madly cheered, was 
followed by the entrance of several men into the 
rapidly burning building and the saving of ten 
horses so crazed by fright that they had to be 
beaten out of their stalls. A few minutes later 
the flooring gave way, and two goats in a remote 
part of the building perished. 


Medal Awarded to Humane Teamster 


_ Early last winter, Miss 
Ida Sheehan, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, notified 
the American Society 
for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals that 
she would pay for a 
medal to be awarded to 
the teamster in Brook- 
lyn who proved to be 
most humane in the 
treatment of his horses. 
A dozen men were found 
who seemed to be 
worthy of the prize, 
but the medal was 


the bar of the medal is engraved the word 
“Humanity.” Corcoran served for several years 
in the Brooklyn Fire Department, 
retired on account of disability. 


and was 


The sudden and tragic death of Mr. Ashton 
Lawrence at Chestnut Hill on September 21 is 
deeply lamented. Mr. Lawrence was for many 
years actively interested in the welfare of dumb 
animals, and when the Animal Rescue League was 
formed he was among the first to offer financial 
and personal aid. He was the second person to 
become a life member, and he served for two years 
on the board of directors, part of the time as first 
vice-president. Later on he devoted much time 
and thought, in co-operation with Mr. H. C. Mer- 
win, to the organization of the Work Horse Parade, 
and was president of that society up to the time 
of his death. He did a great deal of effective per- 
sonal work in the rescue of old horses, and was a 
cordial supporter of humane work in foreign coun- 
tries, particularly of the Naples Society for the 
Protection of Animals, of which he was treasurer 
in the United States. 


A humane worker who will be greatly missed, 
and whose memory and achievements will long be 
an influence for good, was Miss Cecilia Ritter, 
whose death, at Cin- 
cinnati, is announced. 
She was secretary of 
the Ohio Humane So- 
ciety, a vice-president 
of the American Hu- 
mane Association, and 
a director of the Audu- 
bon Society. She was 
the only woman in Cin- 
cinnati authorized by 
law to make arrests, and 
exercised. her power 
with a fearlessness and 
energy that won the 
respect and admiration 
of many an offender. 


finally awarded on Sep- 
tember 2 last to Martin 
Corcoran, driver of a 
delivery wagon for a de- 
partment store. Across 


OLD TOM. 


Old Tom—old, decrepit, and mangy and with a pathetic look in 
his eyes—was brought to the League by an old woman from Chel- 
sea, whohad the whole office force in tears before she got through 
with her story. “God forgive me,’’ she said, ‘‘I feel worse at 
givin’ him up than I did when me husband died,—an’ that was 
nine years ago, an’ Tom’s been wid me ever since! ” 


We plead the cause 
of those dumb mouths 
that have no speech.— 
Longfellow. 
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STORIES THAT ARE | 


SAID TO BE TRUE | 


[CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS DEPARTMENT WILL 
BE CORDIALLY WELCOMED.] 


An affecting story was told by the New York 
papers of September 1, of the desperate devotion 
of an old, half blind Boston terrier named Topsy, 
a blue ribbon dog in her day. With a litter of 
pups four weeks old she was in Moses Johnson’s 
dog exchange on West Forty-fourth street when 
the place caught fire. The fire was a stubborn one, 
and it took the firemen all of an hour to subdue it. 
At the end of that time they entered the building, 
the lower floor of which was covered with water 
to the depth of a couple of feet, and the first thing 
that met their eyes was a moving object in the 
water. Onacloser examination it proved to be 
old Topsy. In her teeth was one of her two 
puppies, and despite the fact that she was almost 
dead from exhaustion she was devoting all her en- 
ergy to holding her offspring out of the water to 
prevent its drowning. 

In the office of the kennels was a sofa, and on 
that, resting safely, was the other of old Topsy’s 
puppies. She first had carried it to the sofa 
and then returned for the other one. She had taken 
it from the basket and was making for the sofa 
when caught in the water in which she had been 


puppy in her mouth. The basket in which the 
family of three lived was burned to acinder. Be- 
sides Topsy and her two puppies, the only dogs 
saved were the four taken out by Mr. Johnson. 
Two of these were Buck and Lovelle, French 
bulls, for which Mr. Thomas Lawson is said to 
have offered $1,600. 


The hero of another New York fire was Jack, 
an Irish terrier, who lived at the Waite House, an 
East Side hotel, at the corner of Division and Clin- 
ton streets. The fire started in the early morn- 
ing, the hotel was of wood and two and a half 
stories high and the flames, starting in the bar- 
room, spread rapidly. Abraham Brause, his wife 
and seven children and about fifteen lodgers were 


asleep in the place. Jack was asleep in the bar- 
The dog was awakened by smoke, and 
began to bark. Some one 


room. 


snifing danger 


shouted, «‘ Shut up,” but Jack only barked louder. 


By this time the flames almost filled the barroom 
in which Jack was a prisoner. In a far corner was 
a small window used for passing refreshments to 
the hallway. In his romps with the children Jack | 
had often jumped through here. Jack remem- 
bered and, like a flash, leaped through the window 
and ran to the door of his master’s rooms, barking 
frantically. Brause and his family were finally 
awakened and saw the spreading flames. As soon 
as he had awakened his master Jack darted for 
the narrow stairway leading to the floors above 
and, barking as he ran, awakened the lodgers, 
who fled to the street, with the exception of one 
man, who jumped from a window. 

It was some time before the firemen got the 
blaze under control. The dog had disappeared, 
but was found lying in one of the rooms with most 
of the hair on his under-body burned off. He had 
also received several painful cuts, but when his. 
master called was as lively as ever. 


That dogs sometimes die of a broken heart is a 
fact well known to dog lovers.. The Buffalo Ex- 
press has a touching story showing what may hap- 
pen to sensitive dogs when forsaken by the human 
friends who have cared for and pettedthem. Cap- 
tain Taylor of the Buffalo police force had a 


brindle bull hat h J 
swimming around for nearly an hour with the ‘ rindle bull pup: tha. had: beer ae 


panion of the Taylor children. When the family 
went away for the summer there was some debate 
as to what should be done with the pup. The 
children were for taking it with them, but Captain 
Taylor, who was to sleep in the house, decided 
that the pup would be better off at home. After 
the children were gone the pup would not eat or 
drink, but gave every evidence of great distress of 
mind. Sometimes it would stand in front of the 
piano and howl or run whining into the children’s 
rooms. The sound of every passing street car 
brought it racing to the front windows or the side- 
walk, where it stood whining and quivering. One 
day the captain found that the pup had dragged 
out one of the children’s dresses and was hovering 
over it with every evidence of grief and affection. 
The captain became very anxious about the pup. 
It had become thin and emaciated, and, in fact, 
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didn’t look like the same. 
brindle pup at all. So he 
gathered it up in his arms 
and went to see a veterina- 
rian. 

*¢Can’t see that there’s any- 
thing the matter with the 
dog,” said the surgeon after 
an examination. ‘‘Seems to 
have gone into a decline.” 

‘*Tt’s been getting worse 
ever since the family went 
over to Crystal Beach,” said 
the captain ; and then Captain 
Taylor told the surgeon how 
_much the pup thought of his 
children. The surgeon ex- 
amined the pup again, looked 
thoughtful and then said : 

‘That dog is breaking its 
heart. It’s grieving itself to 
death over the fact that your 
family has gone away. Take 
it over to the beach for a day or two, and see.” 

‘tBy George, I wouldn’t wonder if that’s right,” 
declared the captain. ‘‘I’ll take that poor pup 
over right away.” 

But the pup was dead. 


He was a big white horse with small ears that 
had a habit of lying back and a big square head 
that swung low to the breast strap as he drew a 
load of mutton for Louis Feinberg down Front 
street to the Hamilton Ferry, says the New York 
Times. The load was heavy, and the old horse 
had forgotten the brand “U. S. I. C.” on his 
shoulder, which told of his army service. 

“Go on, blow it,’ said a civilian admirer of a 
young trumpeter who stepped off the Governors 
Island ferryboat Hancock with his bugle under 
his arm. The trumpeter put the horn to his lips, 
and the cracking notes of “Walk” rang over 
South Ferry. The old horse pricked up his ears. 

“ Trot,” sang the bugle. 

“Whoa! What’s the matter with you?” shouted 
Mr. Feinberg. 

*‘ Gallop,’”’ brayed the bugle. ° 

“Whoa! whoa!” exclaimed Mr. Feinberg, saw- 
ing away on the reins. The butcher’s horse 
plunged straight ahead with both ears up and 
nostrils open wide. 


SANDOW. 


Sandow came to the League a few weeks ago and 


we found a home for him in the country. His 
new owner reports that he plays with the chil- 
dren all day long, eats peanuts and apples, is 
always ‘‘good natured and loving,’’ and the chil- 
dren think everything of him. 


“Charge! ), eracked the 
bugle. 

There was a flash of white 
from Front street; there was 
a scurrying of sidewalk mer- 
chants in front of South Ferry; 
there were lamentations as 

-stand after stand went over, 
and a big white horse, every 
-. bit of harness gone, ~but with 
-eyes flashing and head up, 
struck the closed gates of the 
. Hamilton Ferry a resounding 
blow. The mutton wagon was 
removed from the entrance 
to the elevated stairs, where 
it stood on end blocking the 
stairway. Feinberg, with the 
aid of several persons, suc. 
ceeded in getting a halter on 
the old horse and led him to 
the ferry. 


When the Hempstead train pulled’ into the sta: 
tion at Jamaica, Long Island, the other morning, 
according to a dispatch to the Brooklyn Eagle, 
Passenger Director Best noticed something moving 
under the truck of one of the passenger coaches. 
He investigated, and a crowd gathered expecting 
no less than that the train man had discovered a 
hobo attempting to steal a ride. 

‘Come and collect this fare,” called out Best to 
Conductor Seaman, as he got under the train. The 
crowd by this time was greatly excited and the 
excitement was changed to amazement when a small 
gray striped kitten was taken from the trucks. 
Where the kitten came from and how it managed 
to hold on in the rapid flight of the train in from 
Hempstead is a mystery, but it was quickly adopted 
by the depot hands as the mascot of the Jamaica 
station. 


A large St. Bernard, belonging to Mr. Cornwall, 
Portland, Connecticut, seeing another dog strug- 
gling in the water, jumped in after him, grabbed 
him by the head and swimming to the shore pulled 
him up on the bank. This is the second dog the 
St. Bernard has rescued. 


The man who is cruel to dumb beasts infuses 
cruelty into his own heart. 
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HUMANE 
sad EDUCATION ™ 


How England was Educated 

The resignation of John Colam, for forty-five 
consecutive years secretary of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, serves as a 
text for a concise review in the New York Tribune 
of the history of humane legislation. ‘‘In 1809 
Lord Erskine introduced a bill into the House of 
Lords to prevent ‘malicious and wanton cruelty 
to animals.’ He made a noble and eloquent 
speech in its defence, which was delivered in the 
midst of a storm of catcalls and crowing, uttered 
by the peers. His bill and others were defeated 
with contumely, but the speeches and debates 
upon them were printed, and the public began to 
get educated. 
America with Henry Bergh, turned the whole 
subject into ridicule and heaped abuse on the men 
trying to find some protection for animals. In 
1822 the first English bill passed, insuring pro- 
tection for ‘cattle,’ which included horses and 
donkeys, but not dogs or cats. This bill was 
secured by a man familiarly known as 
Martin. Dick Martin was a character in his way. 
He used to drag men off their horses or out of 
their carriages in public and thrash them for 
cruelty to their horses. At the first trial under 
the new law the defendant was a costermonger, 
arrested for cruelty to his donkey. The magis- 
trates had no wish to convict, but Martin was 
determined they should, and brought the donkey 
into court to speak for himself. The thing made 
a national sensation. The cartoonists, the joke- 
smiths, the song writers of the day, all set forth 
the donkey in court, the enraged costermonger, 
the scandalized magistrates, the amused and de- 
lighted crowd. The famous old song, 

If I had a donkey wot wouldn’t go, 
D’ye think I’d wallop ’im? No, no, no, 

rose from this incident. Others sang, 

Things is come to a pretty pass 

W’en a man can’t wallop ’is own jackass. 
‘Tt was all a means of education of getting the 
The Royal 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was 


subject to the attention of the people. 


organized two years later, and since then the cause 
has gone steadily on in all Anglo-Saxon countries.” 


The press, just as it did later in 


Dick * 


Need of Humane Education 


The need of humane education is evident in so 
many ways to those who give any thought at all to 
this subject that it seems like a needless task to try 
to convince those who care nothing about such 
matters, yet incidents are constantly reported in the 
daily press that would give a civilized person from 
Mars, for instance, a strange idea of the standard 
of civilization attained in this country. In the 
great and wealthy city of New York, for instance, 
at the corner of 128th street and Third avenue on 
the afternoon of July 26 last, a crowd of men stood 
around and shouted approval while several boys 
jammed cats and dogs into the open mouth of a 
street hydrant and watched delightedly as the force 
of the water shot the frightened and half-drowned 
animals out into the street. This is reported by a 
correspondent signing himself ‘* Harlem,” in the 
New York Herald of August 1. 


_ Experiments by Wisconsin Students 


At Appleton, Wisconsin, according to the St. 
Louis Despatch of June 29, the students of Law- 
rence University have been making a series of ex- 
periments to determine how long animal life can 
exist at extreme altitudes. In order to make this 
highly important addition to science they attached 
cats to hydrogen balloons and let the balloons loose. 


_The cats all died and the bodies were usually found 


on the day following the experiment. The experi- 
ments went on till the Persian cat of ‘‘a leading 
Appleton woman” was sacrificed; then the agent 
of the local humane society was called in, and the 
experiments ceased. One wonders alittle what the 
faculty of Lawrence University were doing while 
the experiments were going on. Did they ap. 
prove of this noble and enlightened pursuit of sci- 
entific knowledge, and if they did, is this the sort 
of institution American parents will naturally 
choose when they wish to have their sons receive 
the benefits of the higher education? 


What Magistrates Can Do 


In the city of New York on July 12 two Ital- 
ians, Pasquale Rocci and Gabriel Cigali, were 
brought before Magistrate Moss of the Harlem 
Police Court, charged with destroying in Central 
Park a thrush’s nest in which were four nearly full- 
grown young birds, and with breaking the legs of 


the mother thrush. The complaint was made — 
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by Miss Adelaide Stimson, who with Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage has been active in protecting birds and 
squirrels in the park. The injured bird was found 
on the shore of the lake wrapped in a red ban- 
danna. It was still alive, but died before court 
was reached. 

‘‘ These men admit the offence, but say they 
were only fooling,” explained the interpreter. 

‘¢ Fooling !”? echoed Magistrate Moss. ‘Officer, 
produce the evidence.” 

The dead thrush, with broken legs and wrapped 
in the bandanna handkerchief, was handed to 
him. 

*¢ Your honor, this is a wood thrush, gentlest 
and most beautiful of all song-birds,”” Miss Stimson 
began, when the magistrate interrupted. 

‘¢T know all about the wood 
thrush. Under this complaint I 
can only fine these men a few 
dollars. I intend to put a stop 
to this wanton cruelty once and 
for all as far as this court is con- 
cerned. I hear reports almost 
every day of the lessons in 
kindliness the songsters and 
animals of Central Park are 
teaching our boys and girls. 
The park is no hunting ground, 
but a place where all that live 
are supposed to be safe from 
harm. How two human beings 
can find the heart to wound and 
maim and destroy life so inno- 
cent, so full of delight for all 
who love the music of nature, 
is beyond my _ understanding. 
In default of $300 bonds, I send the accused to 
the Island for thirty days.” 

If there were more magistrates like Judge Moss 
there would be fewer instances of cruelty, but if 
the teaching of kindness to every living thing were 
made a part of the training given in our public 
schools there would soon be no occasion for such 
exhibitions of judicial severity. 


How Children Feel About Hunting 
Commenting on the effect upon children of 
stories of hunting, a correspondent of the 
Meriden, Connecticut, Journal pertinently says: 
Our children are, most of them, fond of and 
kind to animals, and only learn from older people 


CHILLA. 


This pretty cat was taken from the League 
a year and a half ago by Miss Cornelia 
Frost, a devoted member of the League, 
who has given him one of the best of homes. 


the ‘‘pleasure of shooting.” It should be carefully 
explained to them that while birds and even 
domestic animals must sometimes be killed, that 
it is to be done in the kindest manner and only 
when necessary. I have seen children cry vio- 
lently at the killing of a mouse, showing that it is 
not instinctive, as some say, to desire to destroy 
or hurt the inferior animals. 

A western man who was visiting a cousin in 
Boston wished to entertain two bright little chil- 
dren, who were in the family. He told them some 
bear stories, and how he killed a little brown bear 
one day when he was riding over a prairie. The 
children listened with wide open eyes and mouths, 
and when they went out to lunch the visitor 
asked the smallest boy, who was about five years 

old, to sit by him at the table; 
but no, he pulled his high 
chair away, and with more 
frankness than politeness said, 
“IT do not want to sit by the 
man who killed the pretty little 
Dear. 
The visitor was not as much 
of a hero as he thought he was 
in the eyes of the boy. 


A Kind Motorman 

A man who lives on West 
Utica street caused great com- 
motion in Buffalo, New York, 
recently and nearly got punished 
by an angry motorman and 
several irate street-car passen- 
gers. Justas a West Utica street 
car was passing his house, the 
man ran from the veranda and tossed a kitten on the 
track, directly in front of the car. The motorman, a 
very large man, jammed on the brakes that stopped 
the car witha jerk, says the Buffalo Express. Then 
he got off the car and said things to the would-be 
kitten killer. With the passengers at his back, the 
big motorman was about to deal with the man as 
he deserved, but the latter fled. During the rum- 
pus the kitten sat on the fender, calmly survey- 
ing the scene; a woman took it home with her. 


Knowledge alone does not make men better, 
but kindness does. Knowledge confers power 
and kindness prevents its evil application, so both 
must be inculcated. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Shipping Cats by Express 


When, some time last May, the Animal Rescue 
League declined the request of the editor of the 
Cattarian, that we ship by express “‘a brown fe- 
male tabby cat” to El Paso, Texas, we really 
thought we were acting for the best interests of 
the cat and all concerned; but the editor of the 
Cattarian, in the leading article of that journal for 
July, gives us to understand that we have com- 
mitted a most grievous offence. We will pass 
over lightly the somewhat amazing discovery that 
the “brown female tabby” asked for last May 
has become transformed and magnified into “ two 
outcasts” in July. The editorial imagination is 
often a personal equation to be allowed for, and 
the stress of getting out a paper in the hot weather 
is not always conducive to an adherence to com- 
monplace facts. However that may be, the in- 
nocent and quite potential ‘‘brown female tabby” 


figures in the editorial diatribe as ‘‘two outcasts,” 


and “ two outcasts ” she shall remain. It appears 


that we were not only stupid, but cruel in not ac- | 
It is trues 


ceding immediately to the suggestion. 
that we declared that we had a strong dislike to 
boxing up animals and sending them to any great 
distance by express, that animals subjected to 
such treatment were often suffocated and must 
certainly suffer from terror if from nothing else,— 
all this counted for nothing. ‘Two more unfortu- 
nates’’—thus moralizes the editor of the Catta- 
rian—“‘went into the chloroform box or were 
given to one of the many unknown homes offered 
and so much complained of by this refuge as bit- 
terly unsatisfactory.” 

Indeed, this refusal on our, part, which was. 
courteously explained at the time, and which we 
supposed would be taken simply as a manifestation 
of a friendly difference of opinion, seems to have 
reduced the editor of the Cattarian to a state of acid. 
ulous and unmitigated pessimism. She would like 
to have the legal status of the short-haired cat 
established. She intimates that it may be that 
people have no right to dispose of “ stray felines ” 
picked up on the street. She queries whether 
stray cats or ‘disease conveying rodents’’—— 


_of opinion. 


meaning rats, probably—are the greater evil; 
and she hints darkly at cat refuges run. by theo- 
retical cat lovers and existing merely to induce a 
soft-hearted public to pay off mortgages. All this 
indicates a deplorable state of mind, for which we 
are sorry to be in any way responsible. 

Now there are two facts in connection with the 
Animal Rescue League that the editor of the Cat- 
tarian and all our other friends will do well to bear 
in mind. One is that the very great majority of the 
five hundred or so cats a week that come to this 
place are in such a condition as the result of 
starvation, abuse, disease, injury or mutilation 
through cruelty, that the chloroform box is for 
them the one and only haven, and those who are 
familiar with the details of our work acknowledge 
that the sooner these poor sufferers are relieved of 
the penance of living the better. In the second » 
place, no animal given away at the League goes 
into an unknown home. The utmost care is taken 
in placing cats as well as dogs with people who, 
we try to assure ourselves, will not only be kind 
to them but have homes where the animals taken 
can be reasonably sure of a certain degree of free- 
dom. Wedo not asa rule give dogs or cats to 
dwellers in apartment houses. We do not give 
away female cats to breed new hordes of their - 
kind in the cities. We do not give dogs to 


_people who live in districts that are constantly 


supplying us with stray mongrels. In a word, 
we endeavor, at the risk of being accused of 
faddishness, crankiness and red tape, to exercise. 
a fair amount of good judgment in all these mat- 
ters; and we believe that those who are intimately 
associated with this work and know its actual 
conditions are far better able to decide what shall 
and what shall not be done than any number of 
well-meaning advisers. 

As to boxing up cats and sending them by ex- 
press to distant places, that also is purely a matter 
It is perhaps natural that the editor 
of a paper devoted mainly and chiefly to the in- 
terests of breeders of and dealers in long-haired 
cats should be sarcastic and ill-natured about any 
one who objects to shipping animals on long jour- 
neys with no other care than can be or is generally 
given them by express companies, which is no 
care at all as far as watering and feeding properly 
are concerned. The editor of the Cattarian asserts 
that when a cat is boxed up and sent to a distance 
‘no one can say exactly how the cat feels or just 
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what he thinks.” Probably not, but any one en. 
dowed witha modicum of imagination and sympa- 
thy, and knowing what a highly organized nervous 
‘system the cat possesses, can form some faint idea 
of what the mental experience of such an animal 
must be under such conditions. What is true of 
cats is true to a certain extent of dogs. Many of 
them, perhaps most of them, live through the ex- 
perience, just as many human beings shut into 
close, dark, ill-ventilated quarters, deprived of 
adequate nourishment, and subjected to violent 
agitation and noise for one day or several days, 
would survive and perhaps regain health and 
strength, but it is certainly no part of the work of 
any humane organization to countenance, much 
less approve, of such methods. 
We have requests to box up and 
ship dogs to Canada, to Virginia, 
to California, and we steadily 
refuse them. We shall also re- 
fuse to box up and ship cats to 
Texas, or anywhere else for that 
matter. With all due respect to 
the editor of the Cattarian, we 
believe the chloroform box to be 
decidedly preferable. 


Feeding Animals on Adulterated 

Food 

We are in sympathy with every 
wise effort aimed at the prevalent 
evil of food adulteration, but we 
quite fail to see what possible 
benefit can result from such ex- 
periments as those made on ani. 
mals by Professor Eugene Girard 
of Niagara Falls to demonstrate the poisonous 
effects of coal tar dyes used in coloring jams, 
jellies, catsups and candies. At the convention 
of the International Stewards’ Association at At- 
lantic City on September 12, Professor Girard ex- 
hibited Carlo, once a magnificent, powerful, 
healthy dog, according to the newspaper accounts 
of the incident. 


Staggering from weakness and whining with the 
misery which looked out of his big, dull eyes, the 
aspect of the unfortunate beast, as he was led upon 
the platform, was so pitiful that he furnished a 
really sensational object lesson in the perils of 
adulteration. Besides the dyspeptic dog, there 
were exhibited an emaciated medley of preserva- 
tive-poisoned guinea pigs and rabbits and a melan- 


TWO LITTLE PERSONS. 


The cherished pets of a director of 
the Animal Rescue League. 


choly menagerie of once frolicsome spaniels and 
poodle dogs. 

Now, what practical good could come of such an 
exhibition? Not only every chemist and every 
physician knows that the coal tar dyes are poison- 
ous when taken into the human system, but every 
fairly well educated and intelligent person knows 
it. We know that poison is injurious; that if you 
cut a man with a knife or hit him with an axe, the 


chances are that you will hurt him severely. Wedo 


not (those of us who are possessed of a moderate 
amount of common sense) demand that assiduous 
scientists shall prove these facts by administering 
poison to or cutting or otherwise injuring dogs and 
guinea pigs. 


To do this may make a sensation 
and constitute a dramatic incident 
for the purposes of yellow journal- 
ism. It can have no other result 
of any value. The newspaper ac- 

count from which the foregoing 

details have been taken further 


explains that 

Professor Girard exhibited 
more than one hundred vials con- 
taining various food poisons, and 
not the least interesting was one 
chart which showed that from one 
quart of ordinary “put up” jar of 
huckleberries he had abstracted 
enough coal tar dye to color 
deeply a flag three feet wide and 
eighteen feet long. 

To our mind that is a much 


more effective method of appeal- 
ing to human reason than by 
showing a lot of “weak and 
whining” dogs or emaciated 
guinea pigs. If Professor Girard 
thinks it necessary to prove that these things are 
bad for people to take, let him take some himself, 
or experiment on those who voluntarily submit 
themselves to his requirements. The majority of 
us are ready to admit the truth of his assertions, 
and we would much rather see a few of the vile 
and contemptible food adulterators brought to 
justice than to hear that sundry of the so-called 
lower animals have been reduced to a condition of 
acute misery by being forced to partake of adul- 
terated food. 


The crying sin of omission of most clergymen 
to-day is their silence regarding the inhumanity 
of men to animals.—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


The Little Dog with the Tight Collar 


We first saw him in the spring, on our side of 
the hill, sometimes running with the other dogs, 
yet not apparently playing with them, for we 
noticed that oftener and oftener he would come 
down our street by himself and run across the big 
field at the south side of our house by himself and 
disappear. He was a small dog then and is now, 
looking a little like a fox terrier and a little like ‘a 
Boston terrier as to markings, if one can form any 
idea of what this combination would be like. As 
he went more and more by himself and we com- 
menced to watch him and to inquire about him, 
we concluded that he was a stray dog, and we 
tried to be friendly, but he did not seem to under- 
stand or care for our advances. He was not 
fully grown at that time, but evidently already had 
the conviction that most things that would fall to 
his lot were things to be afraid of and to run away 
from, and run away he did, as fast as he could, 
every time we tried to get near him. 

Several members of the family, however, at dif- 
ferent times did get near enough to him to notice 
his collar, which was a piece of black leather, 
buckled,—and this story is more about his collar 
than about him, — for it was plain from the first 
that it had been put on him when he was small 
and when his neck was small, and now that his 
neck was trying to grow larger it was clear that 
if some one did not get that collar off the result 
was going to be very bad for one poor little dog. 

The weeks of the summer passed by, and we 
saw him only at intervals and from a distance, 
but each time with more distress on our part, as 
we realized how sore his neck and shoulders were 
becoming and how the collar was working up close 
to his ears, getting tighter and tighter, till we 
wondered how he breathed at all. 

In the latter part of September there were 
reports that he made nightly visits to our stable. 
Probably owing to the fact that he was so sick, I 
finally managed to shut him in there, and taking 
courage, after feeding him from my hand, I 
removed the collar, and I did not find him at all 
cross. The lower part of the neck had developed 


naturally, but the collar had compressed the upper 
part of the neck and had sunk into a ridge of 
raw flesh around his ears and throat. For two 
days he seemed stupid enough to allow me to come 
near him and put on some vaseline, but that was 
the extent to which he permitted himself to be 
nursed. He still sleeps in the stable, but is more 
wild than ever and rushes out at any one’s foot- 
step. No one has been able to have a sufficient 
view of him to ascertain how his neck is, and we 
have had to abandon the hope we had that his fear 
of people would fade away. Is it not strange that, 
when he was gentle enough to permit the removal 
of his collar on actually being cornered, he should 
still remain so wild and frightened ? But however 
untamed he may be, in the future there will at least 
be the shelter of a stable and food awaiting him 
after his roamings. 

If this little account causes any one who might 
otherwise be thoughtless to remember what tor- 
ment a tight collar may inflict on a dog I shall be 
more than thankful. P.8: FE. 

Somerville, Massachusetts. 


‘sHorse Heaven’”’ 


As you are deeply interested in the most merci- 
ful disposal of horses that have outlived their use- 
fulness, will you give me space in Our Fourfooted 
Friends to tell its readers about Mr. Abel Slayton’s 
noble efforts in their behalf, whose beautiful farm 
in Felchville, Vermont, is rightly termed ‘Horse 
Heaven.” Several years ago he began the good 
work by getting possession now and then of a poor 
horse abused beyond belief, and turning it into his 
broad meadows, without money and without price, 
that it might forage at will, away from curses and 
blows, before sending it where, let us hope, it 
would “lie down forever in green pastures and rest 
beside the still waters.” Little by little he has 
yielded to the pleadings of kind-hearted people 
having horses they could not see their way clear to 
sell when most in need of good care, until fifty-one 
graves mark the resting places of horses alongside 
whose pitiful history Black Beauty would indeed 
pale. In his labor oflove, Mr.Slayton is warmly sec- 
onded by his wife, who is nothing if not compassion- 
ate to the least of God’s creatures, and that they 
may live long and prosper is the sincere wish of 

Woodstock, Vermont. PAB ASEe 
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- LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


Photographs Wanted. 


The editor of Our Fourfooted Friends 
will be glad to receive photographs of 
animals, and when they are found suit- 
able for the purpose, to use them in this 
paper. Those not reserved for use will be 
promptly returned. 


There were received at the League during the 
month of September, 216 dogs, 1,361 cats and kit- 
tens, 7 birds and 3 squirrels,—an aggregate of 1,587. 
Fifty-six dogs and 45 cats were placed in homes. 


The number of visitors received at the League 


during the last six months was as follows: April, 
1,578; May, 1,795; June, 1,492; July, 1,561; Au- 
gust, 1,923; September, 1,449; an aggregate of 
9,788 for the 152 days on which the League was 
open to visitors, or an average of 64 visitors a day. 


Among the horses unfit for work that were taken 
by the League during September and humanely 
killed was a black horse that had fallen and was 
badly injured; a horse badly diseased that the 
owner gave up; a Berkshire horse thirty-eight 
years old, driven by a peddler; a bay mare “old, 
sprung and spavined”; and a black mare, with 
ringbone, and teeth gone. All except the second 
were bought for four or five dollars each. 


It was hoped that this year the number of de- 
serted animals at the beaches near Boston would 
be less than usual, but from reports that reach us 
it seems that conditions are about as bad as ever. 
We are sending an agent one day in each week to 
Nantasket, one day to Revere, and one day to 
Winthrop, hoping that we shall be able to rescue 
most of the strays. We would gladly maintain 
receiving stations and a local agent at each of the 
places named during the autumn months if we had 
sufficient funds for the purpose. 


Last week a director of the League came in and 
said that she had seen some boys on the street with 
a handsome, thoroughbred collie that evidently did 
not belong to them. The dog wore a collar with 
an address on Massachusetts avenue. After some 
discussion and the promise of a fee, the boys 
agreed to take the dog to the address given and if 
the owner was not to be found, to bring the ani- 
mal to the League. - Later on they came to the 
League with the dog, but they had broken the 
lock off the collar and taken it off ‘‘because people 
bothered them so asking questions.” The man 
who owned the dog they said had “gone to Fir- 
ginny.” An agent was sent from the League to 
the address on Massachusetts avenue, and it was 
found that the owner of the dog was at a Boston 
hotel. It was further learned that the boys who 
brought the dog were notorious dog stealers. The 
owner was notified and came to the League. 

“What did you take that dog in for?” he said 
in a boisterous tone. ‘You had no business to 
take him in. He had acollar on with name and 
address and license number.”’ 

It was explained to him that the boys would 
probably have sold the dog if we had not taken 
him. 

‘That makes no difference. You let my dog 
alone He’s a fool dog anyway, or he would not 
have permitted a stranger to pick him up.” 

Is it strange that we thought that of the two the 
collie was the nearest to being a gentleman? 


Any one who saw acertain French poodle when 
he was brought to the League last month from 
Roxbury would have said that he was beyond 
hope of restoration to health and happiness. He 
was taken from a group of twenty or thirty chil- 
dren, who had him on a vacant lot and were try- 
ing to make him ‘do tricks.’’ He was so dirty 
that he wasalmost black. His coat was so matted 
with burrs that he had to be clipped to get them 
off. He cowered in corners and would let no one 
approach him without snapping. Kind treatment, 
food, a clipping and a bath worked wonders in the 
little fellow. With the blind Pomeranian and a 
wire-haired fox terrier who has just come through 
the distemper, he forms one of the matron’s happy 
family, and as several persons have asked for 
him there is no doubt that he will have a good 
home. 
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Two entertainments given in August have re- 
sulted in liberal donations to the League’s treasury. 
The Misses Battelle gave a small fair and dog 
show at Mattapoisett, Massachusetts, and sent a 
check for $188.12. During the same month the 
little daughter of Mrs. Heman M. Burr, assisted 
by some of her girl friends and with the help of 
older people, gave a lawn party and fair on Mrs. 
Burr’s grounds at Castine, Maine, and sent us a 
check for $175. The president and directors of 
the League are very grateful for this assistance in 
defraying the heavy expenses of the summer 
work. 


“The little Skye terrier which I took from the 
League on July 25,” writes M. S. A. from West 
Swanzey, N. H., “has proved entirely satisfactory. 
He has gained very much in flesh, and from the 
very first has seemed as happy,and contented as 
though this had always been his home, and so very 
affectionate that we cannot help loving him. He 
refuses to sleep anywhere except on the foot of my 
bed at night, and has appropriated a comfortable 
chair for his daytime naps, and J think he must 
have been a privileged pet in some home before 
he came into your possession as a stray dog.” 


One of the recent arrivals at the League is a 
very handsome short-haired Maltese and white cat 
weighing about eighteen pounds. He was sent 
here by some people who could not keep him and 
who reported that his owner had gone to the 
hospital ill and would probably die. 


E. T. Slattery Co., Boston: “The cat we had 
from you on June 22 last is getting on well. He 
is clean, contented and happy, and we are very fond 
of him.” 


Mrs. C. P., Boston: “The kitten I got from you 
is big and fat and about the handsomest cat I 
ever saw. He is very playful, a great pet, and 
follows me about all day.” 


F. E.°S.,- Hast Hardwick,’ N: -H.: ‘The, hittle 
dog is a little darling and one of the smartest I 
ever knew. Hehas captivated everybody. Mamma 
thought a nice box in the back kitchen would be 
the best place for him, but he decided the foot of 
her bed was much nicer.”’ 


G. H. S., Malden, Massachusetts : “‘We are very 
much pleased with the dog and think she seems 
happy and contented. She does not seem to 
care to be friends with any one but myself and 
wife. She is as kind and gentle as is possible for 
an animal to be. We are very fond of her and 
she of us.” | 


A League Dog out for an Airing 
(See front page.) 


An especially favored League dog is Blanco, an 
English setter, brought here from Rhode Island, 
ill from neglect and abuse. After he had recuper- 
ated somewhat, he found a home and the most 
devoted care with Mrs. Franklin Couch of Dalton, 
and he is nowa healthy, happy dog. The picture 
on the front page shows Mrs. Couch and Master 
Franklin Couch and their three setters, Gypsy, 
Roger and Blanco, —the latter on the outside of 
the rear seat. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Receipts are not sent for subscriptions to 
Our Fourfooted Friends unless asked for. 
The date on the label shows the expiration 
of the subscription. 

Prompt remittances when subscriptions 
are due will save us much time, trouble and 
expense in sending out renewal notices. 


TRUCK FOR SALE 


One 3x5 platform truck with swivel casters 
and end rails. Will hold 
six barrels. Good 
as new. 


PRICE. $10 


Apply to 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, 
51 Carver St. Telephone, Oxford 244 


The only periodical in the world devoted exclusively 
to the advancement of the domestic cat is 
THE CATTARIAN 


The Finest Cat Pictures Produced. Scientific information regarding 
care and treatment. 


10c. A COPY. $1.00 A YBAR. 
310 FIRST STREET, S. E., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


frank A. Burrelle Has 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: <‘‘ With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomes the 
dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
roi est morte, vive 
lezrone= 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
was developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


Developed the 


condition. 


Rescue 
Boston. 
size, 25c. 


Kitcat for Cats 


A natural tonic of pure herb 
extracts. Will keep 
your cat in perfect 


Used 


by the Animal 
League, 
Regular 


Trial 


size, 10c. Of drug- 
gists, or postpaid 


on receipt of price. 


CHAS. I. 
HAVERHILL - - 


4a Please mention this paper when writing. 


BICKUM 


MASS. 


IS 


OLD GRIST MILL 


5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM DOG OWNERS 


More Prize Winning Dogs: Fed on 


OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 
Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Grist 
Mill Puppy Bread. 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder 
CUARANTEED TO KILL FLEAS, 


Water-Bugs, Roaches, Flies and all Household 
Insects or money refunded. 
Marcus H.- Rogers, Great Barrington, says : 

Enclosed I send you fifty cents in stamps, for which 
please send me here a box of your ‘‘ Magic Insect Pow- 
der’’ by mail. I don’t wish to hurt your feelings, but 
last winter I took a dozen different kinds of roach poi- 
sons to my winter house at Osprey, Florida, and your 
innocent-looking stuff left all the others on my hands 
asa bad investment! I don’t know whether I could 
maintain wn action against you for damages on that 
account, but I will say that while roaches are one of the 
greatest annoyances in housekeeping in Florida, after 
we had dusted a little of your Powder around our house 
iast fall as soon as we arrived there, where we found 
the roaches had taken possession in our absence, a 
roach was almost a curiosity. It really did work like 
‘‘magic,’? and seemed to knock the roaches into the 
middle of next week, and they forgot to come back. 
If one did straggle in, a little dust of powder made 
him homesick unto death.” 

A friend here is troubled with roaches, and if the 
Magic Powder will knock’em out as it did the Florida 
variety, I will forgive you for making useless the other 
sorts of roach killers which I bought last year. 

Mrs- Huntington Smith, President of the Animal Resecue League, says + 

I have found Jaynes’ Mggic Insect Powder remark- 

ably efficacious in ridding dogs and cats of fleas. 


JAYNES & CO. 


TRADE-MARK. 
3 Stores 1 50 WASHINGON ST, 143 SUMMER ST. 877 WASHINGTON ST. 


§ COR. HANOVER. COR. SOUTH OPP. OAK. 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES. 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 
12mo Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusually interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity which 
are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that the reader feels 
as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing pice 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 
Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COPIPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. Y. LYMAN 


Specialist Hospital for Animals 


iM 332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Diseases of Small Animals neicuats aoa 


HARVARD SQUARE _ canor’s | We / 
CAMBRIDGE . . . SulphoNap O ; 


iy ‘ 
ere Moat erate 
‘ SEANTIN pissy 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermia, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 


51 Carver Street, the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


